TRAFFIC STUDIES
and the passengers as well may, therefore, be still further sub-
divided as follows:
1.  Business or professional.
2.  Clerks and shoppers.
3.  Laborers.
With such classifications in mind, it is necessary that the
inspectors ride over the route or division under investigation a
number of times during all periods of the clay arid in all kinds of
weather to note roughly the effects of time of day, weather, and
all local conditions upon maximum traffic. Especial notice
should be taken of the stops which are of most importance, i.e.,
those at which most passengers leave and board cars.
After such preliminary study the number of inspectors neces-
sary, the particular stops to be studied, data to be recorded, arid
the number of readings to be taken in the detailed investigation
may be decided upon. These readings may be taken by in-
spectors, provided with stop watches, located at the principal
stopping points; or, if the number of cars is not too great, an
inspector may be assigned to each car on the route. In general
the observations to be made at the most important stops are as
follows:
1.  Line (route).
2.  Period of day.
3.  Exact time.
4.  Direction of ear.
5.  Number of car.
6.  Total number of people on car.
7.  Number of people standing in front vestibule.
8.  Number of people standing in rear vestibule.
9.  Duration of stop.
10.  Number of people getting off car.
11.  Number of people getting on car.
12.  Class of passengers.
13.  Conditions of vehicular traffic.
14.  Conditions of pedestrian traffic.
With symbols to represent many of the above conditions upon
data sheets carefully prepared in advance and with a little ex-
perience on the part of the inspector, the above data have been
found to be readily and accurately taken. In fact in the investi-
gations above alluded to check observations, taken independently
but at the same time and place, varied less than 5 per cent. This